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Chapter Four 



The present chapter focuses on the nature of law and the issue of justice in the 
Hebrew Bible. To that end, L. and K. intriguingly suggest of those laws that 

Rather than being a compendium of actual functioning laws that were 
applied and enforced among the majority of the population, they exist 
now in literary dress as part of the larger narrative of the Pentateuch 
(p. 104). 

This is a terribly important point and readers will want to take it seriously. It may 
not be correct (after all, what purpose are laws if they aren't enforced? And what 
would the point be of framing the Pentateuch as - in fact - 'Law' if that 'Law' were 
simply narrative dressing?) but if it is, it has far reaching implications. 

But that isn't all that's intriguing in this chapter. Our authors suggest that 

It is possible that an imperial order from Darius gave the Judeans the 
impetus to draft collections of their laws... These laws were not the 
laws now retained in the Pentateuch, but they represent an effort to 
compile laws according to a somewhat orderly structure. It probably 
took the Judeans another century or two to follow suit with their own 
assemblage of laws, which now appears in the Hebrew Bible (p. 108). 

This suggestion is made because 

The Persian period is thus the likely time of the greatest written 
activity for the biblical laws, even if some of them are based on legal 
traditions transmitted orally from earlier times (p. 108). 

Having established to their (and doubtless many reader's) satisfaction the 
historical Sitz im Leben of the collection of laws in the Hebrew Bible, L. and K. 
move on to discuss the rhetorical forms of those laws and list casuistic, apodictic, 
and participial laws (which they also illustrate meticulously). They also discuss 



curses and 'motive clauses' (phrases in legal materials which are intended to 
motivate Israelites to obey the law). 

So, how does the Hebrew Bible portray the implementation of law? That is, how 
does the justices system work? That's the material covered in the next section of 
the chapter and brilliantly so. L. and K. suggest that there are seven (p. 118) (more 
on this momentarily) principles that underlie Israel's judicial procedure: 

1- Trial without delay. 

2- Testimony of witnesses. 

3- Evidence. 

4- Intent and Premeditation. 

5- Proportionate punishment in cases of personal and injury and death (which has 
to be the most interesting of the subsections). 

6- Proportionate punishment in cases of property damage or loss. 

7- Capital punishment, blood vengeance, and cities of refuge (which is also 
tremendously interesting). 

Having listed the expected seven principles readers will be surprised that there are 
three more listed: 

8- Maiming. 

9- Purging Evil. 

10- Appeals. 

And then L. and K. write 

Although portions of these ten principles may strike us as quaint, 
excessive, or even cruel, they spring from contexts in which ancient 
Israel's society tried to maintain order and minimize behavior that 
could tear apart the social fabric by depriving parties of the justice 
they deserved (p. 132). 

Whether the original list of 7 was expanded by 3 later in the writing process and 
the original number was simply forgotten or the '7' of page 118 was a typo intended 
to be '10' doesn't really matter. What matters is that this list nicely summarizes the 
ancient Israelite legal system. Each item is thoroughly illustrated, as is customary 
for the authors. 



In the next chapter L. and K. turn to 'The Divine'. That should be exceedingly 
informative. That's next. 
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